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XVII.— WILLIAM GODWIN AND THE STAGE 

In the minds of most students of literature, William 
Godwin's name is associated with the drama, first, through 
his own two unsuccessful attempts at playmaking, Antonio 
(1800) and Faulkener (1807), and, secondly, through 
Colman's dramatization of Caleb Williams under the title 
The Iron Chest, and Wordsworth's The Borderers, an 
exposure of the ethical fallacies of Political Justice. 1 In 
the present paper, I wish to point out some additional and 
less familiar facts with respect to Godwin's relation to 

* It is indicative of the bitterness of public feeling against revolu- 
tionary thinkers that Godwin, fearing that the failure of Antonio 
would be inevitable, if its authorship were known, undertook to have 
it passed off as the work of his friend, Mr. Tobin, and arranged with 
John Kemble that Mr. Tobin should attend the rehearsals so as to 
produce the impression that he was the author. Kegan Paul, 
William Godwin (2 vols., London, 1876, n, ch. iii). See also the 
present writer's article, The Reaction against William Godwin, 
Modern Philology, vol. xvi, no. 5. 

For similar reasons Thomas Holcroft had to resort more than once 
to a similar device. His comedy, He's Much to Blame, was presented 
to the theatre in the name of a friend. That his play, The Deserted 
Daughter, was not received with hostility Holcroft attributed to the 
fact that on the occasion of its first performance its author was not 
known to the public. (Memoirs, 3 vols., London, 1816, n, pp. 213, 
219). 

Lamb's account of the failure of Godwin's Antonio is a classic. 
Anna Seward, the Minerva of Lichfield, had the greatest expecta- 
tions of the play when she received the volumes with leaves still 
uncut. "The characteristic strength, the depth of thought, the 
heart-grappling interest, and the terrible graces of Caleb Williams 
and St. Leon will nobly support the tragic muse. Yes; they will 
revive her laurels, withered, and in the dust, since Jephson forsook 
her — O, my stars, what short-lived exultation! How are the mighty 
fallen and the weapons of genius blunted! " {Letters, 6 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1811, vol. v, Letter lix.) 
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the stage. I take it that the overshadowing interest in 
Godwin must always remain his influence upon the great 
young poets of his time ; yet it may not be amiss to specify 
some of his other less important points of contact with the 
literary life of his age. I shall not he concerned with the 
anarchic radicalism of Political Justice, but with the rela- 
tionship of some of Godwin's novels to certain isolated 
dramas in England, France, and America; and as con- 
nected with these matters I shall, at the same time, give 
an account of Godwin's intercourse with the American 
tragedian, Thomas Cooper. These items should be of 
value in forming a more complete estimate of the nature 
and extent of Godwin's influence as a whole. 



The position of John Daly Burk in the history of early 
American dramla depends upon the fact that his patriotic 
play, Bunker Hill, or, The Death of General Warren, is 
typical of the dramas that, at this time, gained the stage 
by their rabid appeal to republican sentiment in general, 
and anglophobia in particular. Bunker Hill dramatizes 
incidents that in 1797 had not yet become merely pale 
historic memories, and consequently, in spite of its crud- 
ity, its fustian, and its sentimentality, it enjoyed, much to 
Dunlap's disgust, great popularity. 2 In another of his 
plays, Female Patriotism, or, The Death of Joan oVArc 
(1798), Burk evidently aimed at gaining success by simi- 
lar means ; for he liberally besprinkled his text with such 
epithets as " British wolves," and made Joan voice repub- 

2 History of the American Theatre (2 vols., London, 1833), I, pp. 
312, 371. Dunlap scornfully refers to "all the smoke, noise and 
nonsense belonging to Mr. John Burk's muse." 
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lican sentiments strangely out of place in a medieval 
environment. 3 

Our special interest is with Burk's play, Bethlem Qdbor, 
Lord of Transylvania, or The Man Hating Palatine; an 
historical Drama, Petersburg, 1807. From the reminis- 
cences of Dr. Thomas Atkinson we learn that when the 
local amateur dramatic society of Petersburg, Virginia, 
produced the play, Burk himself played the name-part. 4 
In the professional cast, William Greene was the Gabor, 
and McKenzie the St. Leon. Greene was the partner of 
Alexander Placide in the management of the southern 
company that played principally in Charleston and Rich- 
mond ; McKenzie of the same company was, according to 
Dunlap, "an improving second actor in tragedy and 
comedy." 5 

Bethlem Gabor was far from being an "historical" 
play. Its source, as I now wish to point out, was an 
episode in Godwin's St. Leon (1799), modified to suit 
Burk's taste and embellished by a suggestion from Charles 
Brockden Brown's Wieland* (1798). Gabor, blasted in 
soul by the supposed slaughter of his wife and children 
during his absence from his castle, has become the enemy 
of mankind, and passionately awaits an opportunity to 
take fitting vengeance upon Count Wallenstein, the author 
of his suffering. St. Leon, the lover of mankind, seeks to 

3 Dunlap, and Professor Brander Matthews repeats the mistake in 
the preface of his edition of Bunker Hill (Publications of the Dunlap 
Society, vol. xv, 1891), errs in listing Female Patriotism and Joan 
d'Aro as two separate plays. Professor Quinn gives the title cor- 
rectly in Cambridge History of American Literature, I, p. 496. 

* Some Materials to serve for a Brief Memoir of John Daly Burk, 
edited by Charles Campbell, Albany, 1868, pp. 43 ff. 

'History of the American Theatre, n, p. 294. 

•For the episode of Bethlem Gabor aee St. Leon, A Tale of the 
Sixteenth Century, London, 1831, ch. xxxvii-xlii inclusive. 
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soften the heart of the misanthrope and to reconcile him 
to humanity. In the accomplishment of his altruistic 
enterprise, St. Leon, a typical superman of romantic 
literature, makes use of his skill in ventriloquism. On 
two occasions by the sudden exercise of his strange vocal 
power, he rescues Rosalind, the daughter of Count Wallen- 
stein, from instant death at the hands of Gabor, and — 
what is scarcely less important — saves Gabor from him- 
self by distracting him from his murderous purpose. In 
the end Count Wallenstein repents, Rosalind turns out 
to be St. Leon's long-lost wife, and Gabor's wife and chil- 
dren are restored to him. Can we be surprised that on 
this last domestic scene of this " historical " play, the 
" curtain falls slowly, to soft music " ? 

Most of this plot is of Burk's invention. "What he has 
done is to take the vividly contrasted characters of St. 
Leon and Gabor, and complicate Godwin's simple narra- 
tive of their relationship by his own story of Count 
Wallenstein and his daughter. Godwin had consistently 
preserved the misanthropy of Gabor and represented him 
as preferring death to capture as a prisoner of war. For 
this effective and not unimpressive close Burk has substi- 
tuted his double family reunion, a sentimental embellish- 
ment reminiscent of Kotzebue's The Stranger, the great 
" hit " of the contemporary stage. 

It is only fair to Godwin to say that Burk's treatment 
does not do justice to the novel. To-day St. Leon is 
unpalatable especially because of its wearisome length and 
its pompous rhetoric. Yet we must bear in mind that the 
novel was highly thought of by many of Godwin's contem- 
poraries, and grant that it is by no means an unsuccessful 
effort to present movingly the revolutionary ideal of broth- 
erhood, and in Godwin's case especially the deep convic- 
tion that a love of humanity is innate, and that there is no 
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greater spiritual tragedy than the situation of an indi- 
vidual cut off from participation in human affection. 7 
The moral contrast between Gabor, the passionate misan- 
thrope, and St. Leon, the philanthropist, isolated from 
mankind, ironically enough, by his possession of immor- 
tality, is treated superficially by Burk. 8 

I do not think that there can be any question that 
Burk's employment of ventriloquism' was suggested by 
Brown's powerful story, Wieland. This work had appeared 
only a few years before, it had made a deep impression 
upon men interested in American literature, and Brown's 
use of ventriloquism as a motive was at the time suffi- 
ciently novel to lead him in the advertisement to comment, 
by way of justification, upon his introduction of incidents 

7 For a fuller discussion of the significance of St. Leon see article 
by present writer, William Godwin as a Sentimentalist in Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association of America, xxxin 
(1918), pp. 1-29. 

" The following judgments of St. Leon are instructive because they 
reveal how the novel impressed those of Godwin's contemporaries 
who felt the appeal of its humanitarianism and its typically 
romantic delineation of Titanism: 

" What a picture of terrific sublimity is exhibited in the person 
of Bethlem Gabor ! I contemplated it with awe, and my aversion to 
such utter extinction of sympathy in an human heart was subdued 
by the grandeur which envelopes every lineament of his ferocity." — 
Eev. T. S. Whalley in Anna Seward's Letters, vol. v, Letter li. 

" Your Bethlem Gabor is wonderfully drawn. It is like the figures 
of Michel Angelo, any section of an outline of which taken apart 
would be improbable and false, but which are so combined to form 
a sublime whole. Having read I could coldly come back, and point 
to the caricature traits of the portrait, but while reading I could 
feel nothing but astonishment and admiration."— Thomas Holcroft, 
in Kegan Paul's William Godwin, rr, p. 25. 

On one occasion Byron asked Godwin why he did not write another 
novel. Godwin, then an old man, protested that the effort would 
mean his death. Byron replied: "And what matter? We should 
have another St. Leon." — Gallery of Literary Portraits in Fraecr's 
Magazine for Town and Country, Oct., 1834. 
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" extraordinary and rare," and partaking of " the nature 
of miracles." Burk is not likely, therefore, to have 
obtained his knowledge of ventriloquism' from any other 
source. Brown's Carwin and Burk's St. Leon are both 
actuated by a desire to influence the destiny of others, but 
with this important difference: St. Leon, unlike Carwin, 
always employs his power for virtuous ends alone. 
Finally, when Wieland attempts to kill his sister, as he 
has killed his wife and children, Carwin saves her by 
ordering him in a voice, supposed to be fromi God, to 
desist from murder. This probably suggested to Burk the 
means of Rosalind's rescue from Bethlem Gabor. Brown 
was an original genius, who was, nevertheless, it is gener- 
ally recognized, strongly influenced himself by Godwin. 
Here, in Burk's play, we find combined material from 
the work of both master and follower. 9 

Burk's antecedents explain why it was natural for him 
to write such an anti-British play as Bunker Hill and to 
reveal acquaintance with a book by William Godwin. And 
here his own autobiographical narrative, contained in his 
History of the Late War in Ireland and hitherto ignored, 
is of no little value. As a hot-headed Irish republican 
Burk was inevitably in greater or less sympathy with the 
revolutionary literature of his day, and undoubtedly found 
the reading of it a profit and consolation. At a time when 
all liberals were objects of suspicion, there was bound to 
be a fellow-feeling between radicals, no matter of what 

•In 1835 John Hobart Caunter published his play St. Leon. So 
far as I have been able to discover, it was never produced, and after 
reading it, I was not surprised. As in the case of Burk's treatment 
of his material in Bethlem Gabor, Caunter, in dramatizing Godwin's 
novel, has stripped it of its humanitarian significance. All that he 
retains are the melodramatic elements, the familiar features of a 
sensational Gothic romance. 
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stripe. Burk's experiences before he came to America 
are significant. He was tried for deism and republicanism 
before the Board of the University of Dublin, and like 
another Shelley, expelled. He then rejected "with con- 
tempt " the government's offer to come to a settlement, 
provided he would write as a defender of royalty. Realiz- 
ing the need of united action among the Irish, Burk 
actively engaged in organizing secret societies which were 
to enlist in the national cause Irishmen of superior abili- 
ties, and he successfully launched a scheme for the forma- 
tion of military units. Ultimately betrayed in 1794 by a 
government spy, many members of the societies were 
seized and executed with barbarous cruelty, and Burk says 
that as " the reputed projector of this conspiracy " he was 
compelled to flee to America, where he arrived in April, 
1795. Strangely enough, he is completely silent about the 
incident that, according to his grand-daughter, was imme- 
diately responsible for his flight, namely, his reckless 
attempt to rescue an Irish rebel who was being led to 
execution — probably a member of one of his revolutionary 
societies. Moreover, we are assured — his grand-daughter 
is our authority — that Burk sympathized with the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence "with that fervor 
which could be best felt by the down-trodden sons of 
Erin." From such experiences, Burk's interest in Godwin 
and the writing of anti-British plays seem to follow as a 
matter of course. 10 

w History of the Late War in, Ireland with An Account of the 
United Irish Association, Philadelphia, 1799. 

Some Materials to serve for a Brief Memoir of John Daly Burk, 
edited by Charles Campbell, Albany, 1868. 

Of these two sources for Burk's life, the first contains autobio- 
graphical material of which commentators have apparently not 
availed themselves. Moreover, at the back of this pamphlet is a list 
of those works of Burk, nineteen in all, which the Philadelphia 
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II 

Godwin has another rather curious indirect point of 
contact with the American stage through his relations with 
Thomas Cooper, one of the most distinguished tragedians 
of the early American theatre. When he was twelve years 
of age and after his family had been broken up and scat- 
tered by the death of his father in the East Indies, Cooper, 
who was only distantly related to Godwin, was taken into 
the philosopher's household and carefully educated by him. 
Godwin's motives were generous and sincere, but his inter- 
course with the boy was unfortunately disturbed by dis- 
tressing quarrels and misunderstandings due to Godwin's 
irascible temper. Moreover, it was an age of educational 
experiment, and conscientious radicals were eagerly trying 
novel systems of pedagogy with unsuspecting children; 
Maria Edgeworth's father brought up a son after the 
fashion of Rousseau's Emile, and Thomas Day and John 
Thelwell undertook the training of young girls in prepara- 
tion for marriage with them. Godwin's particular itch 
was for the theory of Helvetius that education is omnipo- 
tent in the formation of character ; and, in consequence, he 
evidently subjected young Cooper to arbitrary exactions 
that were the source of frequent discord. 11 However, it 

publisher Bailey intended to issue in a collected edition. This list, 
including poems, prose works, and plays, contains titles which, as 
far as I know, are unfamiliar to students of the period. The most 
noteworthy items are: 

1. Trial and Defence before the Board of the College from which 
he was expelled — 

2. A Treatise on Government. 

3. Prince of Susa: A Tragedy. 

4. Island of Calypso : a Pantomimic Drama, with occasional Song 
and Dialogue. 

5. The Eorile: A Tragedy. Never printed or performed. 

"See Mrs. Shelley's note in Kegan Paul's William Godwin, I, p. 36. 
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is to Cooper's credit that in spite of this friction lie was 
always fully appreciative of Godwin's interest in his 
affairs, and was willing that the philosopher should he 
recognized as his adviser and protector. Dissuaded from 
his youthful purpose " to walk to Paris and join the 
republican army," Cooper was encouraged by Godwin and 
Holcroft in his wish to become an actor. But ultimately, 
when, after various vicissitudes, first on the stage of Edin- 
burgh and then as a strolling-player in England, Cooper 
made his appearance upon the London stage, his known 
intimacy with the radicals proved, in spite of the recogni- 
tion of his talent, a handicap to his success. 12 

In 1796, Wignell, manager of the Philadelphia com- 
pany, who was in London looking for recruits for his 
theatre, solicited Holcroft for the services of Cooper ; but 
Holcroft, after consultation with Godwin, whom the for- 
mer calls the youthful actor's " true and tried friend," 
decided against the proposal. Cooper, however — then only 
twenty years old — made the venture, and sailed to America 
at the same time as Mrs. Eobert Merry, wife of the Delia 
Cruscan poet and another of Wignell's " finds " in London. 
In his first interview with William Dunlap in New York, 
Cooper referred to Godwin in generous terms. " I have 
lived with him from infancy; I am his son, not in the 
course of nature, but much more than a common father is 
he to me; he has cherished and instructed me." It is 
evident from the tone of his account of the incident that 
the American manager thought that Cooper was fortunate 
in having so famous a teacher. Dunlap then takes occa- 
sion — and here his ardent republicanism leads his judg- 
ment astray — to express enthusiastic admiration for 
Godwin's very inferior History of the Commonwealth; 

" William W. Clapp, A Record of the Boston Stage, 1853, p. 62. 
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that it had not been reprinted in America indicated, he 
declared, " an apathy or an ignorance that ought to be 
amended." 13 

When Washington's death was commemorated in New 
York, Cooper was requested to recite the monody, com- 
posed for the occasion by Charles Brockden Brown. In 
1807, when Colman's Iron Chest, based upon Godwin's 
Caleb Williams, was first produced in New York, Cooper 
distinguished himself in the role of Mortimer. Cooper's 
friend and fellow player, the vivacious author of Retro- 
spections of the Stage and Retrospections of America, 
John Bernard, attributed the independence of spirit 
exhibited by the actor through his life to his early educa- 
tion by Godwin. 14 In a letter, written as late as 1833, 
John Howard Payne, the American dramatist and com- 
poser of Home, Sweet Horrie, sent Godwin news of his 
former pupil. 15 Payne evidently felt that separation and 
the lapse of years had not entirely destroyed the ties that 
had bound Godwin and Cooper together. It is Godwin's 
merit that, notwithstanding innumerable petty disagree- 
merits with his friends, due to his own unreasonable 
vanity and acerbity of temper, many of them seem to have 
retained for him a not inconsiderable amount of solid 
respect. Those remained loyal to Godwin who had had 
ample reason to complain of the irritating penalties of 
association with hint In conclusion, it is not inopportune 
to emphasize the interest in thus finding associated with 

" History of the American Theatre, I, pp. 301, 341 ff. 

14 Retrospections of America, New York, 1887, p. 267. 

"Kegan Paul, William Godwin, n, p. 326. Payne had met the 
Godwins in 1825 through Mrs. Shelley, for whom he cherished a 
deep, but apparently unrequited affection. See The Romance of 
Mary W. Shelley, John Howard Payne, and Washington Irving. The 
Bibliophile Society, Boston, 1907. 
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Godwin and Holcroft the names of well known Americans 
of their time : Burk, Dunlap, Wignell, Brown, and Payne. 

Ill 

After having had Joanna Baillie's De Montfort, a 
tragedy illustrative of the effect of hatred upon character, 
read aloud to her, Anna Seward was convinced not only 
that Caleb Williams was the source of Miss Baillie's 
design of writing plays exhibiting the operation of the 
passions, but also that Falkland in particular was the 
model of De Montfort. 16 But internal evidence by no 
means justifies any such degree of confidence. Moreover, 
in view of her admirably frank Introductory Discourse 
we have no reason to doubt that Miss Baillie herself would 
have been the first to acknowledge indebtedness to Godwin, 
had it been sufficiently great to make her conscious of it. 17 

Godwin rather than Miss Baillie turns out to be the 
debtor. In his Preface to Mandeville (1817) Godwin 
states that the plot of his novel was worked up from sug- 
gestions found in Brown's Wieland and Baillie's De Mont- 
fort. It is strange that Godwin seems completely unaware 
of the influence he himself had exercised over the Ameri- 
can novelist. He refers to him as " a person, certainly 
of distinguished genius, who I believe was born and died 
in the province of Pennsylvania in the United States of 
North America, and who calls himself C. B. Brown." To 
the latter, Godwin's obligation is not great, being revealed 
especially in his employment of religious fanaticism as a 

"Letter xli in vol. v of Letters. 

17 The Complete Poetical Works of Joanna Baillie, First American 
Edition, Philadelphia, 1832. The anonymous author of the satire, 
St. Godwin, (London, 1800) accuses (p. 177) Godwin of having 
taken the character of Bethlem Oabor from De Montfort. 
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factor in the development of the morbid psychology of his 
hero, Mandeville. 

Godwin's dependence upon Miss Baillie's tragedy is 
much more conspicuous. His representation of hatred is 
identical with Miss Baillie's conception of the passion as 
a " rooted and settled aversion, which from opposition of 
character, aided by circumstances of little importance, 
grows at last into such antipathy and personal disgust as 
makes him who entertains it, feel, in the presence of him 
who is the object of it, a degree of torment and restlessness 
which is insufferable." 18 As De Montfort hates Rezen- 
velt, so Mandeville hates Clifford. It is, in both cases, an 
ill-will that begins in the rivalries of boyhood, and, de- 
veloping into an unreasonable hostility, is intensified 
by innumerable incidents, construed as personal insults 
by unduly proud, jealous natures, morbidly sensitive to 
injury. But whereas Miss Baillie represents De Mont- 
fort's hatred as directed solely against an individual, 
Godwin, influenced by his ultimate philosophic purpose, 
represents Mandeville's hatred as first directed against 
Clifford, and then extended to all mankind. The result 
is that we have in Mandeville, as in St. Leon and Fleet- 
wood (1805), Godwin's characteristic portrayal of the 
tragic isolation of the individual deprived of communion 
with his fellows. 

Rezenvelt and Clifford, objects of the hostility of De 
Montfort and Mandeville respectively, are similarly con- 
ceived as men of frank, generous spirit who regret the 
resentment they unintentionally arouse, and who are more 
than ready to extend their hands in friendship. The 
kindly efforts of common friends to effect a reconciliation 
end in failure. In Miss Bailie's play, and similarly in 

18 Introductory Discourse. 
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Godwin's novel, it is a sister who, out of a deep, affec- 
tionate sympathy for the brother, tortured by his hatred, 
pleads most eloquently for reconciliation. And here the 
underlying moral significance of Mandeville is revealed. 
In Henrietta's passionate appeals to her brother, we hear 
again Godwin's arguments for the revolutionary ideal of 
philanthropy. It is clear that for Godwin the interest of 
Miss Baillie's De Montfort lay in the fact that it readily 
lent itself as a vehicle for the doctrines he was never tired 
of iterating. 

Godwin's ardent statement of these doctrines in Mande- 
ville drew from 'Shelley a commendation in which extrava- 
gance tips the balance to the point of absurdity. Indeed 
the whole passage affords amazing evidence that the appeal 
which Mandeville made to his moral enthusiasm paralyzed 
Shelley's critical faculty, and that, in this instance, at any 
rate, his loving familiarity with the noblest classics did 
nothing for the discipline of his taste. " The pleadings 
of Henrietta to Mandeville, after his recovering from 
madness, in favour of virtue and benevolent energy, com- 
pose, in every respect, the most perfect and beautiful 
piece of writing of modern times. It is the genuine doc- 
trine of Political Justice, presented in one perspicacious 
and impressive river, and clothed in such enchanting 
melody of language as seems, not less than the writings of 
Plato, to realize those lines of Milton : 

How charming is divine Philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed — 

But musical as is Apollo's lute." 



"Remarks on Mandeville and Mr. Godwin in vol. m of Prose 
Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited by Harry Buxton Forman, 4 
vols., London, 1880. See also Letter 274 in Letters of Shelley, 
edited by Roger Ingpen, 2 vols., London, 1909, 
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This interpretation of the spirit of Mandeville is not only 
illuminative of Shelley's unbalanced idealism; it shows 
also how effectively Godwin had bent to his own moral 
purpose the material he found in Miss Baillie's De Mont- 
fort. 

IV 

In his eagerness to prove his point that " they who vote 
against it (i. e. Caleb Williams) are in a large majority," 20 
De Quincey decidedly overstates his case when (because 
Chenier 21 treated it " contemptuously as coarse and 
vulgar ") he asserts that the novel was not to French taste. 
Ample evidence disproves De Quincey's conclusion. 
French editions of Caleb Williams appeared in 1795-96 
(Fan IV de la Republique, Paris), 1795 (Geneva), 1796 
(Lausanne), 1797 (Paris), 1813 (Paris), 1846 (Paris)— 
an indication certainly that the novel enjoyed a vogue of 
genuine vitality. Gamier, the first translator of Caleb, 
correctly anticipated that the novel would appeal to repub- 
lican sentiment in France. In a short time, as we are 
informed by Jean Cohen, the translator of Mandeville, 
five thousand copies of Caleb were disposed of. This 
statement is indirectly confirmed by the author of God- 
win's obituary notice in the Revtie Britannique (April, 
1836), who says that Caleb always enjoyed in France an 
immense sale, and that its success was to be compared only 
to that of the novels of Walter Scott. It is obvious, more- 
over, that with significant points of contact with French 
literature Caleb Williams should be widely read. Samuel 
Constant, who was the uncle of Benjamin Constant — the 

*> Works, 16 vols., Edinburgh, 1862-71, vol. XI, Notes on Gilflllan's 
Literary Portraits. 

21 Marie Joseph de Chenier, Tableau Historique de VGtat et des 
Progres de la Utteratwre Francaise depuis 1789, Paris, 1816, p. 227. 
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author of an unpublished translation of Political Justice — 
and who was himself one of the earliest translators of 
Caleb Williams, wrote in 1785 a novel, Le Mari Senti- 
mental, that anticipates Godwin's criticism of penal condi- 
tions and makes clear that both men probably had the 
same master, the Italian penologist, Baccaria. 22 'Similarly, 
Godwin's sympathetic attitude toward the criminal as the 
victim of society is in complete harmony with those senti- 
mental tendencies that ultimately in France found such 
eloquent expression in Les Miserables; indeed, Amiel's 
detections of Hugo's " blind spots " might well be an 
exposure of Godwin's fallacies. 23 A French critic, 
Amedee Pichot, observes that as a declaration of war 
against society and as an idealization of the outlaw, Caleb 
Williams has much in common with Charles Nodier's 
Jean Sbogar. He notes also similarity in the characteri- 

a With reference to Benjamin Constant, Crabb Robinson says 
(Diary, Reminiscences, Correspondence, Boston, 1870, I, 117): "A 
novel of his, Adolph, was said to favor free opinions on marriage. 
I had heard that he had translated Godwin's Political Justice, and 
inquired whether he had really done so. He said he had made the 
translation, but declined to publish it, because he thought it might 
injure the good cause in the then state of public feeling. Sooner or 
later, however, the work was to be published, for he regarded the 
original as one of the masterpieces of the age." 

In the course of twenty years Constant came to feel that it would 
be unwise to publish his translation because the sophistries of 
Political Justice would discredit its truths. For his searching 
analysis, see his He'langes de Literature et de Politique, Paris, 1829. 

" Fragments d'un Journal Intime, Geneva, I, pp. 179 ff. Inter- 
esting for purposes of comparison is Madame Eiccoboni's distaste 
for the speedy redemptions, the "get-good-quick" conversions in 
The Vicar of Wakefield. To Garrick she wrote: " Pleading in favour 
of robbers, thieves and people of bad morals was very far from 
pleasing me. — Your vicar preaches to scoundrels and converts them: 
I should not like to meet his congregation in a wood, if I had a 
thousand guineas in my pocket." See Frank A. Hedgcock, David 
Garrick and his French Friends, London, p. 361. 
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zation of Falkland and Lara, and in an eulogistic strain 
points out analogous qualities in the genius of Godwin 
and Byron. 24 We can only conclude that in his unfavor- 
able judgment of Caleb Williams, Chenier is, if anything, 
an exception. There were abundant reasons why the novel 
should have a hospitable reception in France. French 
critics, even when they are not in sympathy with Godwin's 
ideas, do not stint their praise of what they feel to be the 
power of his talent. 

The French stage also furnishes evidence of the deep 
impression which Caleb Williams made in France. In 
1798 the novel was dramatized under the title, Falkland, 
ou la Conscience, by Jean Louis Laya, notorious among 
his contemporaries for his satiric comedy, L'Ami des Lois, 
which, on the eve of the trial of Louis XVI, had created a 
tremendous public tumult as a fearless denunciation of 
the extreme Jacobins as destroyers of true liberty. 25 

In another of his plays, Jean Colas, Laya had, like 
Godwin, attacked the barbarity of the prevailing penal 
system, but in his dramatic version of Caleb Williams he 
minimizes the social significance of the story. What Laya 
retains is the central situation, which is so full of histrionic 
opportunity: Falkland's secret crime and his struggle 
against discovery; in this respect the French version is 
similar to the English dramatization by Oolman, The Iron 
Chest. 20 To observe the unities of time and place Laya 

24 Essai sur la vie, le caractere et le genie de Lord Byron, Paris, 
1830, p. 79. 

85 For the details of this illuminating episode of the revolution see 
Henri Welsohinger, Le Theatre de la Revolution, Paris, 1880, 
pp. 380 ff. 

29 Godwin was bitter against Colman because in spite of his indebt- 
edness to Caleb Williams, he never sent the author either a box or 
order for admission on the occasion of the production for The Iron 
Chest. — Recollections of the Table-Talks of Samuel Rogers, London, 
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Has subjected the plot of the novel to intense condensation. 
The incidents which precipitate Falkland's confession 
occur on the same day, whereas in the novel wide intervals 
separate them. The crisis is brought about by one Andrews, 
who is a relative of Hawkins, and who, after the lapse of 
many years, comes to Falkland's mansion as a private 
chaplain to get an opportunity to clear the name of 
Hawkins of disgrace. On the eve of the production of the 
play in 1798, the official censor raised the question whether 
it would be wise to " montrer, pendant cinq actes, la ven- 
geance celeste suspendue sur la tete d'un assassin;, tant 
d'ennemis de la Revolution ne voyant que des assassins 
dans les fondateurs de la Republique " ; 27 fortunately, the 
objection was overruled by the minister. Laya's drama 
provided Talma with one of his great roles, and undoubt- 
edly had its share in making Godwin known in France. 28 

B. Spbague Allen. 



1856, n, p. 250. Godwin suffered even worse injustice from the 
novelist, George Walker. The latter, after having pillaged Caleb 
Williams for the plot of his novel, Theodore Cyphon (1796), pro- 
ceeded in The Vagabond (1799) to burlesque unmercifully the doc- 
trines of Political Justice. 

27 he Th4Atre de la Revolution, p. 124. 

£a A clerical gentleman, one of Anna Seward's literary corre- 
spondents, proposed to write a sequal to Caleb Williams in which 
Falkland, as an act of atonement, makes Caleb his heir, to the utter 
ruin of that virtuous youth who enters upon a life of debauchery, 
and becomes the oppressor of his fellows. — Letters, I, Letter xi. 

Byron profited by his reading of Caleb Williams; in one of his 
quarrels with Lady Byron he threatened to persecute her even as 
Falkland had persecuted Caleb. See Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lady 
Byron Vindicated, Boston, 1870, p. 243. 



